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house in 1913, and never published, are some figures of train
stops which show the difference in block-signal spacing de-
manded for different speeds. A train of ten cars, hauled
by two locomotives, was fitted with the most perfect brake
equipment. Stops were made from 90 miles an hour in
2900 feet; from 60 miles an hour in 1100 feet; from 20
miles an hour in 120 feet. These were under ideal condi-
tions. Under the conditions of good every-day practice
stops were made from 90 miles an hour in 4450 feet, and
from 60 miles an hour in 1750 feet. Obviously fast traffic
demands longer blocks than slow traffic; but, on the other
hand, the longer the blocks the fewer the trains that can
be passed over the road. Signal engineering is a compli-
cated art and worth the attention of a man of even West-
inghouse's ability.

Interlocking provides for such control and operation of
switches and signals that they must move in certain se-
quences, and that it shall be mechanically impossible for
them to move in any other order. Switches are interlocked
with other switches and with the signals that govern move-
ment through them, and the signals are so interlocked as
to make conflicting signals impossible. The levers which
move the switches and signals are assembled in one ma-
chine and there interlocked. If a man were blindfold
and pulled the levers at random he could stop traffic but
he could not produce a collision. As many as 215 electro-
pneumatic levers have been assembled in one machine.
The possible combinations of these are many millions, the
safe combinations some hundreds, and as interlocked only
the safe combinations can be made.

When Westinghouse became interested in interlocking
and block signalling those arts were well developed in Great
Britain, but were almost unknown in the United States,